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ANECDOTES OF MIRABEAU, 


Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine, from a memoir published by his adopted son 
in 1835, four years after the publication of Dumont’s Recollections. 





Mrraseav was the man of the people, but also the man of 
the law, the man of the monarchy. At no time was he ever 
known to be the man of a coterie, of a faction. He listened 
to them all, would bind himself to none —ruled them, and 
was never ruled by them. This they had been led to expect 
from his own assurance, long since. ‘ You have reason to 
believe that I shall never become the dupe nor the instra- 
ment of a party. <A party! Is there, for one who respects 
himself, any other than that of the nation? Ah! what pre- 
varicator cowardly enough, when he can honor himself with 
such a client, to think of taking any patron whatsoever?” 
Letters to Cérrutti. 

Mirabeau went one evening to the Theatre Francais, in 
order to be present at the representation of Voltaire’s tragedy 
of Brutus, and on his arrival, concealed himself, as was his 
custom, in a distant gallery ; for although the suffrages and 
the affection of the public were infinitely precious to him, 
yet never man sought less observation, or experienced more 
embarrassment upon finding himself a spectacle in places 
of public resort. He was presently discovered by the pit, 
who deputed Camille Desmoulins to go and entreat him not 
to withdraw himself thus from the homage of his friends. 
For a few moments Camille Desmoulins urged him, without 
Success, all the while alleging the request of his clamorous 
mandatories, who supporied. it,in_effect, by their en 
demonstrations from below. Suddenly Mirabeau, changed 
his mind; he descended to the amphitheatre, where he was 
received by unanimous acclamations ; the piece commenced, 
and in the second scene, at the moment when the actor had 
pronounced these lines, \ 

“ And cause yet to flourish the liberty of the public, 

Under the sacred shadow of monarchial power.” 
Mirabeau rose and gave the signal for the most enthusiastic 
applause, and thus made known the only motive which had 
dezided him to renounce the incognito in which he had pre- 
ferred to remain. 

At the tribune, he was firm and unshaken. Those who 
have seen him there know that the waves rolled around him, 
withont moving him, and that he remained master of his 
passions, in the midst of insults the most provoking. Du- 
mont mentions having heard him pronounce a report upon 
the city of Marseilles, (22d Jan., 1790.) “Each word,” he 
writes, “was interrupted on the part of the right, by inju- 
ries. He heard resounding about him the epithets of liar, 
calumniator, assassin, profligate, and all the eloquence of 
vituperation. He stopped for a moment, and addressing 
himself to the most furious, said in a honied voice, ‘I wait, 
gentlemen, until these amenities may be exhausted,’ and 
then continued as tranquilly as if they had given him the 
most favorable reception.” 

He often took pleasure in uttering obliging things. “1 
recollect,” wrote the Duke de Levis, “ while he was presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, M. Tronchet, a venerable 
and somewhat broken old man, was reading a long and 
rather uninteresting report. There was much noise, and 
Mirabeau in order to silence it said, ringing his bell, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, please to remember that the lungs of M. Tronchet 
are not as strong as his head.’ ” 

The father of Mirabeau never treated him with the same 
affection as his younger brother, the Viscount ; however, he 
did him justice in some respects. The Viscount had com- 
posed a discourse which he purposed to read at the assem- 





































lets his brother speak.” 





fied in the above account, and I promise never to pay any pa 


there was no longer any demand for postage of Mirabeau. 


best. 


color.’ 


“ All this was said and done in the midst of three or four 


different conversations, more or less important, engaged in 


high perspicacity of his genius. Yes, yes, true indeed is it, 
that those who have heard Mirabeau only at the tribune, 
have never been able to form act idea of the irresistible 
charm, of the grandeur, of the 
this admirable man, when, disengaged from the trammels 
which often the tumultuous disorder of the Assembly, and 
even his respect for it, imposed upon him, he gathered around 


him his friends at his own home, and abandoned himself 


familiarly to the rush of thoughts so strong, so rich, so va- 
tied, so picturesque. How magnificent, how sublime he 
then was! But how can [ tell, how express to what degree 
he was so? Mirabeau himself, perhaps, would have been 
unable. 

“ Alas, the friend who traces these lines, has never had 
any thing but tears to offer to his memory! Adieu, then, 
adieu, forever, excellent, great man! imperishable Mirabeau, 
adieu!” 

Mirabeau was exceedingly beloved by his servants, to 
whom he was ever generous and indulgent. Dumont gives 
the following anecdotes. 

“T went with him to the Bastile, three or four days after 
it had been taken. This visit was for Mirabeaa a trium- 


bly, and he submitted the manuscript to his father, who in-|/phal march—the crowd of people which covered the en- 
clined more towards his opinions, that to those of Mirabeau.|/virons, ranged themselves at his approach, they threw him 
The marquis sent back the discourse, with a marginal note||verses and flowers, they filled his carriage with the books 
im these terms. ‘“ When one has a brother like yours in theliand manuscripts which had been seized. We visited the 





States General, and that one is you, one holds his peace, and 


Mirabeau’s correspondence required the employment of 
many secretaries. The quantity and importance of his labors 
in this respect, may be shown by the following well authen- 
ticated anecdote. During the first days of the session of the 
| States General, that is, at an epoch when he was known only 
as a political writer, and when he had not yet taken a decided 
part, nor, consequently, had acquired any influence in the 
assembly, he received so great a number of letters, that the 
porter, unable to advance the expense of them, requested the 
jpost-man to bring a bill; at the end of eight days, this ac- 
count amounted to more than 1,000 francs, and Mirabeau, 
to whom it was presented, wrote at the bottom, “I here sign 
an acknowledgment of having received the letters, as speci- 


of it.” The Baron d’ Ogny, intendant general of the posts, 
carried to the king this singular quittance, and after that, 


The following letter of M. de Compt, his intimate secre- 
tary, will give an idea of the manner in which Mirabeau 
directed his correspondence, as also of the enthusiastic affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by those who knew him 


“This correspondence was immense, and yet Mirabeau 
read, or looked over the whole of it. It was composed of 
letters and memoirs of much extent, upon all the great ques- 
tions. then in agitation. His object was to answer all, yet 
so concisely, that the answer should be written wholly upon 
the first page, so that he could read, in signing it. His 
mory sometimes recalled letters insignificant 
enough, which had not been answered; he demanded the 
reason of this neglect, and averred that the politeness prompt- 
ing an answer to every letter received, was more obligatory 
upon a public, than a private man. One day he stopped in 
the middle of his signature, and drew his pen through the 
answer which was before him. ‘I am very sorry, my 
friend, but I never repeat. Here is a phrase which is liter- 
ally such as I wrote nearly three months since, upon this 
same constitutional question ; the idea which it expresses is 
good, it is just, keep your hold upon it, only give it another 


among his surrounding friends, and in each one of which he 
took part, be it with the habitual grace of his mind, or the 


stness, of the puissance of 





















































Bastile in all accessible places, and were about to descend 
into a dungeon where no domestic was permitted to enter. 
The poor Legrain, bathed in tears, conjured me to have an 
eye upon his master, and not suffer him to be killed in these 
horrible dungeons. The idea of the Bastile awakened in the 
|minds of the people the most sinister ideas ; the dead body 
even of the monster gave them pangs of fear.” 

Mirabeau had a valet of the name of Teutch, (Theis) who 
had formerly been a smuggler, and who often recounted 
prodigies of valor, evidently with the conviction that he was 
a true man of prowess. ‘These freebooters, (said Mira- 
beau) sadly abase the gift of courage. The boldest intre- 
pidity belongs to the last of men.” The personal service 
continued a long time, because he was very particular in the 
details of his toilet, and he amused himself sometimes in 
giving blows with the foot or the fist to Teutch, who received 
them as marks of friendship; and when his master, tov 
much occupied, passed some days without giving him these 
little attentions, he performed his duty sadly, and the time 
seemed very long to him. “ What is the matter with you, 
Teutch? you are verg dull, this morning.” “ Monsieur le 
Comte nes me altogether.” “How! what mean you?” 
“‘ Monsieur le Comte has been so serious with me now for 
eight whole days!” So that from mere kindness‘and benev- 
olence it was necessary to give him from time to time a 
great blow with the fist in the middle of the stomach, and if 
he was overthrown upon the floor, he laughed heartily in 
the fulness of enjoyment. His despair at his master’s death 


is hardly ¢onceivable. 
Concluded next week. 


che Olven Tine. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE, 


In the winter of 1783, the father of the late Colonel A. R. 
Thompson, (who fell in Florida, at the head of his regiment, 
25th December, 1837,) then a Lieutenant in the army of the 
Revolution, accompanied a detachment under Col. Willett, 
with a view to sarprise Fort Oswego, which was at that time 
in the oecupa‘ica of the British. The treachery of their In- 
dian guide, however, who led them a circuitous and round- 
about way, caused, eventually, a failure in the enterprise, 
much to the chagrin and vexation of the American party. 

The weather was excessively cold, the men and officers 
but poorly clad; but the soldier’s duty oft compels him not 
only to forego the comforts of home and civilized life, but to 
endure summer’s pgrching heat, and winter’s piercing blast. 
The state of the country, also, at that period, forbade repose 
or inactivity while « foot of its soil was in the possession of 
the enemy. The deception practised by the guide had pro- 
tracted their journey, and consequently, caused the endurance 
of much physical suffering, from the length of the route and 
intensity of the weather. Many of the men had their fin- 
gers, toes, and ears, badly bitten by the frost. Lieutenant 
Thompson had both of his feet so severely frozen, that he 
was in such a state, that the surgeon in attendance deemed 
it necessary, in order to save his life, to amputate both his 
legs. Sad and heavily fell this decision upon the ears of 
poor Thompson, who, full of military ardor and zea! in his 
country’s cause, was anxious to devote all his energies to 
assist in emancipating her from her tyranny of despotic 
power; but here he was, in the vigor of youth, having en- 
tered the list with the brave and patriotic, to be rendered 
helpless and maimed for the rest of his life, (if he should 
survive the operation,) not by an honorable loss of limb in 
battle, from the ball of a warlike enemy, but from the am- 
putating knife of a surgeon. The thought was painful in 
the extreme, and he almost wept at the prospect. 

«Can nothing be done, Doctor, to save these limbs?” said 
the youthfal officer, as he cast a look of the deepest inquiry 
at the surgeon, and continued, “they have not yet done half 
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their duty. Cannot you save them, that I may yet serve| 
my country, and participate in the honor of assisting through-| 
out the struggie, and in consummating her entire freedom | 
from the British yoke?” 

“IT can see no alternative,” replied the doctor, as he bound 
around the ligature above the knee, ‘‘it is impossible to save} 
them.” 

“ Then may God give me grace to submit,” said the Lieu-| 
tenant, placing his hand over his eyes and pressing his! 
burning brow; “and I must be sent home,” he continued} 
in soliloquy, “ crippled in the service, but not in the field.” 

He was in this situation with a few of his military friends 
around him, whose countenances bore the expression of the 
sympathy they felt for their beloved associate, and sad, too, 
were his own reflections; but he summoned resolution to 
undergo the painful operation. At this crisis, a group had 
gathered around the tent, anxious to Know the result. Among 
them was a friendly Indian, who, hearing them say a man’s 
legs were to be cut off, turned, and raising the curtaip, | 
passed into the tent. Stepping up, he laid his hand upon 
the uplifted knife, just in the act of being used: “ No!” said 
he, ‘‘that handsome young warrior shall not die! 
him!” 





We are told by Mr. Lincoln, among the many valuable 
incidental facts introduced into his History of Worcester, 
that the first stage on the route from Boston to New York, 
started June 24th, 1772, and was intended to run once a fort- 
night. There is an advertisement of this stage in the Bos- 
ton Evening Post, July 6, 1772, which, like those above- 
mentioned in the Philadelphia papers, is ornamented with a 
wood cut of the carriage itself. In this case a genuine coach, 
having four horses attached, is pictured, in shape not unlike 
some of the modern cabs, supported by huge springs that 
lrise up before and behind the carriage, while the seat of the 
\driver is disconnected from the vehicle and mounted over 
the front wheels. This stage, Mr. Lincoln says, was not 
continued to the revolution. In 1782, as appears by the 
same history, Levi Pease, and Reuben Sikes, “ having fur- 
nished themselves with two convenient wagons,” established 
a line from-Boston to Hartford. “One wagon started from 
the sign of the Lamb, in Boston, every Monday morning, at 
6 o’clock, and stopped for the night at Martin’s in North- 
borough ; on Tuesday, going through Worcester, it rested 
at Rice’s in Brookfield ; on Wednesday it advanced to Pease’s 





Iwill cure|\in Somers, Conn., and on Tharsday reached Hartford. The 


other leaving Hartford at the same time, and stopping at the 


The surgeon said it was “impossible !—that unless am-|/same places, arrived in Boston in four days.” 


putation was speedily performed, death from mortification 
must ensue.” 

“ Halt! doctor,’’ said Thompson, as his eyes turned quick 
upon the Indian ; “let him try ; I would almost as soon“die 
as lose my legs, when they are so much needed as at the 
present.” 

“ Let him try, let him try,” echoed the voices of all present ; 
and the doctor Jaid down his knife, and reluctantly submitted. 
‘Come, my good fellow,” said they, “save these legs, and 
you shall have a splendid rifle, and be constituted a chief.” 

The Indian threw off his blanket, commenced by removing 
the bandages, and by using friction, fomentations, poultices, 
&c., succeeded in restoring circulatlon; and finally, after 
the patient had suffered much pain and anxiety, he recovered 
the use of his limbs, and was soon able to “report for duty.” 








The joy and gratitude of the young officer was unbounded ; 
he generously rewarded the humane Indian, and often in 


after times, when marching in pursuit of the enemy, would 
he look down at his feet and bless the memory of the red 
man, who under God, had been the means of saving his 
limbs, and perhaps his life. Mr. Thompson continued to 


1 





“In January, 1786, the energetic founders had established 
a line of stages from Portsmouth to Savannah, transporting 
ithe several mails. From Boston to Hartford, coaches left 
jthe inn of Levi Pease, opposite the Mall, every Monday and 
Thursday morning, at 5 o'clock ; went to Worcester on the 
first day ; on the next day to Palmer; on the third to Hart- 
jford ; and in three days more arrived at New York. This 
jwas the winter arrangement; in summer, the stages run 
with the mail three times a week, ‘by which means,’ say 
the owners, ‘those who take passage at Boston in the stage 
which sets off on Monday morning, may arrive at New York 
on the Thursday evening following, and all the mails during 
ithe season will be but four days from Boston to New York :’ 


land a letter adds, ‘ by this unparalleled speed, a merchant 








|may go from Boston to New York, and return again in less 
ithan ten days; which is traly wonderful.’ The advertise- 
‘ment proceeds to remark, that ‘it is the most convenient 
and expeditious way of travelling that can be had in Amer- 
jica: and in orderto render it the cheapest, the proprietors 
had lowered their price from 4d. to 3d. the mile, with liberty 
lo passengers tocarry 14 pounds of baggage.’ In July, 1788, 































mann made choice of it as well on this account, as because 
many doubts were expressed when he made his well known 
\copy after Rembrandt, whether a picture of smaller dimen- 
‘sions could be produced by the new process. 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
Ay important discovery has been made, in France, by M. 
|Boucherie, of a method of rendering wood much more dura- 
ble, of preserving its elasticity, of preventing its shrinking 
and variation of size from dryness or humidity, of diminish- 
ing its combustibility, of increasing its tenacity and hardness, 
and even of giving it a variety of durable colors and odors. 
All this is done by means the most simple, cheap, and new, 
and by the use of common and low prices substances. To 
cause preserving, coloring, or other substances, to penetrate 
into a whole tree, the inventor takes all the power required, 
in the aspiratory force of the vegetable itself, for that alone is 
‘sufficient to carry all the liquids which it may be desired to 
introduce, from the base of the trunk to the extremity of the 
iteaves ; for instance, let a tree full of sap be cut off at its 
foot, and plunge the foot in a tub containing the liquor which 
you wish to have aspired, the liquor will rise in a few days 
up to the highest leaves. 
All this is certified, by a committee of the Academy of 
Parti, consisting of Messrs. Dumas, Arago, and other well 
known scientific characters. 








IurraTion oF THE Human Voice.— We are informed by 
the “‘Fanal,” Brussels paper, that M. Glantz, one of the first 
mechanics of Vienna, has been at work for several years in 
forming an instrument, which his ingenions mechanism 
has at length succeeded in making imitate the sounds of the 
human voice. The instrument, it is said, is now completed, 
and that it acts in a manner altogether unexpected. By 
pressing a spring, it executes different melodies in a tenor 
voice, a barytone, or deep base. This instrument, it is fur- 
thermore added, exeites, as it might naturally be supposed 
to do, if the account of it be correct, the most lively sensa- 
tions in the salons of Vienna. M. Glantz intends to make 
an automaton, in the head of which he will introduce his 
voice instrument, the mechanism of which occupies very 
little room. 





METHOD OF OBTAINING CORRECT REPRESENTATIONS OF FEATHERS. 
Mr. Cuamsers, F. R. S., effected this most perfectly, by 





serve throughout the war, with honor and reputation ; and ||notice was given by Levi Pease, that after great expense and || placing the feathers between two sheets of paper, the lower 
at the close of it was brevetted a Captain for his faithful and ||fatigue, he had completed the line of stages from Boston to!/one being previously damped, and the upper covered with 
New York ; that the carriages which before were heavy and ||printer’s ink ; both are to be passed through the rolling 


gallant conduct. 
uncasy, had been hung upon springs, and would not fatigue | press of a copper-plate printer, and on removing the upper 


THE FIRST STAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


We copied, a week or two since, from the Portsmouth N. 
H. Gazette, a statement, that on the 30th of April, 1761, Mr. 
John Stavers, host of the Pitt-street Tavern in Pitt-street, 
commenced running, between that place and Boston, a cur- 
ricle drawn by two horses, and capable of carrying three 
passengers. The Gazette adds, “It is supposed that this 
was the first stage which was ever run in America.” If 
Massachusetts should be substituted for “‘ America,” we are 
inclined to thing the remark would be correct. Previous to 
1761, there were stage wagons, very much like the oblong 
covered wagons of the present day, both in Pennsylvania 
and New York. In Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia it is 
recorded, that “In 1756 the first stage is started between 
Philadelphia and New York, three days through. In 1765, 
a second stage is commenced, being a covered Jersey wagon. 
In 1796, another stage called the ‘Flying Machine,’ to go 
through in two days, ‘in good wagons, and seats on springs,’ 
at 3d.a mile.” We find, by referring to the newspapers of 
that period, that the advertisements are accompanied with | 
an engraving of the vehicles, representing them as long | 
wagons with three seats besides that of the driver, drawn | 
by a pair of sturdy horses. 

The earliest account of stages passing through Salem. 
noticed by Mr. Felt in his history of that town, is copied 
from the Essex Gazette of December 4th, 1771, where Ben- 
jamin Hart advertises that he “has left riding the single 
horse pust between Boston and Portsmouth, and now con- 
weys passengers in the same post-stage lately improved by 


; 








J. H. Hart, who sets off from Portsmouth the same day this} 
does from Bostou, by which opportunity is offered twice a| 
week for travellers to either place.” 

If the statement of the N. H. Gazette is accurate, there 
had been a curricle established on this route ten years pre- 
vious to the above date. 





more than a common coach : and that to Nov. 1, there would 
be three stages a week, and from that date to May 1, two 
the week. 

“ From this time onward, the speed of travelling and its 
facilities were increased almost beyond measure.” 

Levi Pease was a native of Somers, Conn. He died in 
1824, aged 84, at Shrewsbury, where we believe his widow 
sull lives. Reuben Sikes, also born in Somers, came to 
Worcester in 1807, and was long the proprietor of the hotel 
now the Temperance Exchange, kept by Mr. Wait. He died 
in the same year with hisiPartner, aged 69. — Worcester _Zgis. 
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LIEPMANN’S PRINTING OF OIL PAINTINGS. 

Tue Prussian “ State Gazette” contains the following arti- 
icle on the subject: —‘“A great number of persons of dis- 
linction in this city were yesterday invited by the artist to 
witness the operation of his machine, and to convince them- 
selves of the wonderful rapidity with which he produces a 
most beautifully executed oil painting. A small wooden 
iframe, covered with canvass, was presented to each of the 
ipersons present, who wrote his name on the back of it. 
‘These frames were then delivered toa young girl, who is 
\the assistant of M. Liepmann, and in a few minutes every 
copy was returned with a colored ground plan, if it may be 
expressed of the picture ; the lines and tone of color were 
more decided the oftener it was put into the machine, till at 
length there appeared on each frame a perfect copy of the 








sheet perfect figures of the feathers will be left, which may 
be colored when dry, and will then have the resemblance 
of feathers placed on paper. 








Original Bssxrns. 


REFLECTIONS. 


BY DAVID RUSSELL. 








THE AGED. 
In contrast with the pleasant scenes, anticipations and 
employments of youth, let us contemplate, for a moment, 
the wintry storms of life, which beat with continued severity 
upon the devoted head of manhood. The dark clouds of 
sorrow, adversity and affliction, then cover the heavens; 
ihey speak in most eloquent tones to the earthly traveller ; 
they warn the way-worn pilgrim of the approaching night of 
death! They urge him to do whatsoever is Jeft undone, be- 
fore the hour cometh when no man can work. The silvery 
locks, which proclaim that the frosts of Time are bleaching 
the head of him who late shone forth in all the pride of man- 
hood, gently remind the heart that the period will soon ar- 
rive when “those that look ont at the windows shall be 
darkened.” Ere long the silver cord, which so gently binds 
us to earth, must be loosed ; and we shall be called to repose 
lin our last resting place,—‘the house appointed for all 
i|living.” 
To those who have carefully employed their time and 





{portrait of France Moeris, in the Royal Museum of this city,|/abilities in discharging their various duties towards theif 
which required nothing more than the glazing and the putting || Maker and their fellow men, and have believed and trusted 
in the high lights as is done in an oil painting just finished|/in the merits of his Son, as the Redeemer of the world, how 
with the pencil. It is to be observed that this painting of!/bright will be the vision which dawns upon the dreary bor- 
Moeris, is celebrated for its beautiful carnation, and for its||ders of the tomb! The hope, the assurance of a glorious 
extremely difficult and varied tone of color, and M. Liep-!!resurrection unto life eternal, cheers and animates the spirit 
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in Finnieston, and there were few houses then on what was 
called Anderston Walk. The space between the foot of Ja- 
maica street and Anderston was quite a country road, and 
not even lighted with the old-fashioned glimmering oil-lamps. 
One night, in the most remote part of this road, Mudie was 
found senseless and bleeding to death. He was taken to 
where assistance could be procured, and only survived long 
enough to state that M’Millan had waylaid him —spring- 
ing form concealment from under a hedge, came behind 
him, knocked him down, and inflicted the injuries of which 
he was conscious that he was dying. 

The declaration of the dying man, corroborated as it ‘vas 
by the former transactions, left not the slightest doubt in the 
mind of any one that M’Millan was the actual murderer ; 
and if farther confirmation had been required, it was sup- 
plied by the fact that he had absconded immediately after 
the deed had been perpetrated. Every possible means were 
adopted for his apprehension, but without success; rewards, 
advertised descriptions, and everything else failed to bring 
forward the accused, and after a number of years the affair 


while taking a last and final leave of all its objects of earthly 
affection. The eye of faith looks forward to the time when 
“the long Sabbath of the tomb” shall be past, — when the 
sun of glory shall rise to set no more ; when the innumera- 
ble company of the redeemed shall assemble around the 
throne of their Saviour, to join in that “new séng ” of praise 
which shall be prolonged through the ages of eternity. — 
There the pure in heart, shall behold their God in peace. 
There the faithfal shall receive an “ exceeding great reward,” 
for all their zeal, and for all their labors in the cause of their 
divine Master. No more of fear or sorrow,—of pain or 
suffering, shall be realized in the regions of perfect felicity, 
and unclouded glory. There the unceasing strife and ex- 
citement, which is the constant lot of mortals, is for ever un- 
known. It is emphatically the land of everlasting rest and 
repose from all the storms and troubles which oft darken 
our earthly horizon. There no voice of mourning, regret, 
or lamentation, shall rise from the lips of that seraphic 
throng; or one note of discord mingle with the grand song 
of triumph and heavenly symphony which sounds with 
angelic sweetness throughout the spacious palace of the 
King of kings. 
TUE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 
* Taere is a world we have not seen, 
That Time may never dare destroy, 


Where mortal footstep hath not been, 
Nor ear hath heard its sounds of joy. 






























once happened. 


arose in a house of improper reputation in some part of Lon- 
don, in which a man’s life was placed in danger from a stab 
which he had received from one of the watchmen who had 
been called in to quell the disturbance. The rioters were 
taken to the watchhouse, and at the same time it was thought 
expedient by the constable of the night to place the watchs 
man in custody until the case could be heard by a magistrate. 

On the following morning, when the parties were carried 
before the magistrate, the case was heard at great length, 
and the offenders fined and punished accordingly ; and with 
regard to the watchman who had used the dangerous weapon, 
it was shown that he had been most furiously attacked by 
the people in the house; and his own plea, while he admitted 
having inflicted the wound, was that he had been compelled 
to do so in self-defence. Mr. Colquhoun, the celebrated 
author of a “‘ Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,” and 
several works on national economy and statistics, was the 
sitting magistrate before whom the precognition took place ; 
but not being satisfied with this defence, censured the con- 
duct of the man severely, and gave it as his decided opinion 
that the guardianship of the night ought not to be entrusted 
to men who had not proper control of their temper; but at 
the same time, seeing that no life had been sacrificed, he 
dismissed the watchman with a reprimand and a caution as 
to future behavior. The watchman had scarcely bowed to 
to the bench in acknowledgment of the acquittal, when the 
magistrate called out to one of the officers, to “stop that, 
man.” This was done, and the watchman was wl 
given into custody on a charge of murder. The announce- 


“¢ There is a region lovelier far 
Than sages tell, or poets sing ; 
Brighter than Summer’s beauties are, 
* And softer than the tints of Spring. 


* There is a world, and O how blest !) 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 
And never did an angel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold. 


“It is all holy and serene — 
The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 


“It is not fanned by summer gale, 
Tis not refreshed by vernal showers : 
It never needs the moonbeam pale, 
For there are known no evening hours. 


“* No; for this world is ever bright 
With a pure radiance all its own ; 
The streams of uncreated light 
Fiow round it from the eternal throne. 


* There forms that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in peerless majesty, 
Move with unutterable grace. 





# In vain the philosophic eye 
May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find it in the curtained sky — 
It is THE DWELLING PLace OF Gop.”’ 


HAelectiows. 
RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION. 


{The incidents contained in the following narrative, says a correspon- 
dent of Grant’s London Journal, happened at the close of the last 
century, I think perbaps about 1798; but the precise date is of little 
importance for my purpose, Which is to relate the remarkable provi- 
dential circumstances by which the perpetrator of a grave crime was 








order of the magistrate was, of course, instantly obeyed. 
Mr. Colquhoun had been in business as a merchant in 
Glasgow — had passed through the different grades of office 
in the city corporation, and had attained the honor of filling 
the chief civic chair. He was, however, unfortunate in his) 
affairs, and left for London, high qualifications having pre- 
viously recommended him to the appointment of ‘tipiadiany| 
magistrate under the Metropolitan Police Act. He happened 
discovered after the lapse of so many years.] to have known familiarly, from some cause or other, the) 
James M’Mitian was a native of the Highlands of Scot-|| person of the alleged murderer of Mudie, when he presided in 
land; he kept a small chandler’s or huckster’s shop in the||Glasgow, and notwithstanding the change of ten years, he 
Bridgegate Street, Glasgow. He was very ignorant, and|/at a glance discovered in the offending watchman the long- 
remarkable for his irritable temper and spiteful disposition.|| sought-for M’Millan, the murderer. 
As neither he nor his wife could read, there was a Oe The magistrate with little trouble, in a short time obtained 
named Mudie whom M’Millan employed to keep his books,||as many as eight or nine persons in London who were able 
and transact money matters in debtor or creditor cases. In/|/to identify the man as being the James M’Millan, who had 
the course of some of these settlements he conceived the||absconded, and for whom rewards had been offered ; and on 
opinion that Mudie had wronged him to a small amount,||the evidence he was sent down overland under an escort to 
and taxed him with the fraud. This caused a violent alter-||Glasgow, to take his trial for the murder. He was found 
cation between the two, in the course of which M’Millan|| guilty, and suffered the extreme penalty of the offence. 
burst forth in horrid imprecations, vowing that he never ———— 
would be contented till he had revenged himself of Mudie. 
The latter retreated for safety, as he feared from his knowl- 
edge of his antagonist’s passionate and ungovernable temper, 
that he might be in danger of sustaining serious injury ; and 
hearing that M’Millan had subsequently, after sufficient 
time had elapsed to have allowed his choler to cool, repeated 
his dreadful threat, he applied for the protection of the law. 
and M’Millan was ¢ompelied to find security for keeping the 
peace. 
The garden in which Mudie was employed was situated 














A SOLDIER’S TESTIMONY TO TEMPERANCE. 
Let it be recorded, to the honor of the captors, that though 
Ghuznee was carried by storm, after a resistance stout detain) 
al 


ghans were every-where spared when they ceased to fight ; 
and it is itself a moral triumph, exceeding in value and 
duration the praise of the martial achievement of the troops, 
that, in a fortress captured by assault, not the slightest insult 
was offered to one of the females found in the zunanu within 
the walls of the citadel. This furbearance, and these substan- 























isurely, the work of emancipation in Africa. 
to have roused the angry passions of the assailants, the Aff-||2,000 or 3,000 tons of palm oil was considered a heavy im- 


tial proofs of excellent discipline, reflect more credit on offi- 
cers and men than the indisputable skill and valor displayed 
in the operation. But let me not be accused of foisting in 
unfairly a favorite topic, or attempting to detract from the 
merit of the troops, when I remark in how great a degree 
the self-denial, mercy, and generosity of the hour may be 
attributed to the fact of the European soldiers having re- 
ceived no spirit ration since the 8th of July (the place was 
captured on the 23d,) and having found no intoxicating liquor 
amongst the plunder of Ghuznee. No candid man of any 
military experience will deny that the character of the scene 
in the fortress and citadel would have been far different, if 
individual soldiers had entered the town primed with arrack, 
or if spiritous liquors had been discovered in ihe Affghan 
depots. Since then, it has been proved that troops can make 
forced marches of forty miles, and storm a fortress in sev- 
enty-five minutes, without the aid of ram, behaving after 


| success, with a forbearance and humanity unparalleled in 


history, let it not henceforth be argued that distilled spirits 
are an indispensable portion of a soldier’s ration. The medi- 


was forgotten, or only remembered as an event that had|!cal officers of this army have distinctly attributed to their 


previous abstinence from strong drink the rapid recovery of 


Abont ten years afterwards a riot of a serious nature|/the wounded at Ghuznee.— Huavelock’s Narrative of the War 


in Affghanistan. 


WALKERISMS. 
[The following article, from the National Intelligencer, exhibits the 
foliy of adopting the English standards, as they are called, of pronun- 
ciation. We know of no standard for the language but that of com- 
mon sense, except in the case of proper names, which should gener- 
ally be decided by the usage of the place where they originate. Every 
parent understands the difficulty of unlearning, in his children, the 
barbarisms they are taught in the schools.] 

It is a matter not unworthy of notice to review the intro- 
duction and progress of the corruptions which have taken 
place in our language within a century past. 

Sixty years ago Sheridan sent a book into the world to 
teach the pronunciation of English words. His dictionary 
was published in Philadelphia, and from that his disciples in 
that city learned to pronounce choozday for Tuesday, chootur 
for tutor, &c. This corrupt pronunciation was immediately 
condemned in England, for there was never such a pronun- 
ciation in England, unless among dandies. ; 

A few years after Sheridan, Walker’s Dictionary appeared 
for correcting Sheridan, and giving what the author cails the 
best usage in pronunciation. This author condemned Sheri- 
dan’s choozday, chootur, &c., but he gave us bucheus for béau- 
teous, plencheus for plenteous, ingrejent for ingredient, obeje- 
ense for obedience, nachure for nature, frontyeer for frontier, 
credjulus for credulous, verjure for verdure, &c. 

No sooner was Walker’s Dictionary published, than a host 
of spelling-hook-makers arose, who made books for schools 
to introduce what was trumpeted as the standard of orthoepy. 

And what was the consequence? Why, hundreds of thou. 


ment struck every one present with amazement; but the|/sands of our youth are daily instructed in a pronunciation 


which, in many words, is no more English than it is Choctaw. 

Now for the conclusion. The English, seeing the progress 
of these corruptions, set themselves in earnest to check it. 
Three compilers of dictionaries, since Walker’s time, have 
published their condemnation of Walker’s corruptions. 

In one class of words, Walker’s pronunciation is declared 
to be Zudicrous, and this is a numerous class. In another 
class Walker’s pronunciation is said to be a mincing modern 
affectation. In another class, Walker’s pronunciation is de- 
clared to be a slovenly enunciation, which, in solemn discourse, 
would be intolerable ; and in this class the latest writers pro- 
nounce Walker’s pronunciation to be absolute absurdity and 
vulgarity. 

So much for American obsequiousness to British authori- 
ties! Shall our citizens be for ever subject to such imposi- 
tions? Shall no small part of our school funds be expended 
in teaching what English writers declare to be absurdity and 


vulgarity ? 


Pata Ow. — The trade in the article of palm oil is prosper- 
ing to an extent which, but a few short years back, it would 
have been extravagant even to imagine—it is employing 
our ships and our sailors, and doing silently and slowly, but 
Not long ago, 


portation for one year; aud now, from January, 1840, to 
January, 1841, there will have been brought to this country 
upwards of 15,000 tons, equal in quantity to 40,000 casks of 
tallow ; and at this moment I am informed that there are on 
the coast of Africa not less than 22,000 tons of British ship- 
ping loading palm oil for England. 
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and soon after went with the legate Campagnon, as chaplain, | king of Spain and the grand duke of Tuscany offered to con- 


Select Poetrp. 








By T. K. HERVEY. 





I know thou art gone to thy home of rest ; 
Then why should my soul be so sad ? 
I know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad ; 
Where Love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this, 
And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 


I know thou art gone where thy forehead is starred 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul — 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal: 

I know thou hast drunken of Lethe, that flows 
Through a Jand where they do not forget — 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret. 


This eye must be dark, that as yet is not dimmed, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine ; 

But my beart has revealings of thee, and thy home, 
In many a token and sign: 

I never look up with a vow to the sky, 
But a light, like thy beauty, is there ; 

And I hear a low murmur, like thine, in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


In thy far away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I believe thou hast visions of mine ; 

And thy love, that made all things as music to me, 
I have not yet learned to resign : 

In the hush of the night — on the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze of the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is still. 


And thongh like a mourner that sits by a tomh, 
Iam wrapped in a mantle of care — 

Yet the grief of my bosom — oh, call it not gloom — 
Is not the black grief of despair. 

By Sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears, 

And Hope, like a rainbow, a creature of light, 
Is born, like a rainbow, in tears. 


Personal Aketches. 





AMBITION.....OR THE RISE OF POPE SIXTUS V. 


One of the most extraordinary instances of ambition and 
hypocrisy, in the history of the world, is exhibited in the 
rise of Pope Sixtus V., and the manner of his elevation to 
the papal chair. 

' He was born of poor parents, in the march of Ancona, at 
the village called Le Grotte, in the lordship of Montalto. 
His father, Francis Peretti, who was a common ploughman, 
could not afford to give him any education, and when he 
was njne years old, hired him out to one of his neighbors to 
look after his sheep and hogs. He did not long continue 
in this occupation ; for, being desired by a Franciscan friar, 
who had lost his way, to show him the road to Ascoli, he 
deserted his hogs, and ran before him tothe town. The 
friar, after he had found his road again, desired him several 
times to return; but the boy refusing to leave him, he at 
length asked him if he would take upon him the habit of his 
order, which he described as very austere; to which the boy 
replied that he would willingly suffer the pains of purgatory, 
if he could be made ascholar. He was accordingly received, 
with the consent of his parents, into the convent of Francis- 
cans at Ascoli, where he made a surprising progress in 


to Spain. While he was in that kingdom, his friend Ghisi- 
lieri being chosen Pope, he was created general of his order, 
afterwards bishop of St. Agatha, and at last a cardinal; and 
to enable him to support his dignity, the Pope assigned him 
a pension, and, besides, made him a present of a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Upon his promotion to the sacred college, which happened 
in the 49th year of his age, he quite altered his manner of 
life ; and, to conceal his aspiring views, affected a total dis- 
regard of all worldly pursuits, and became humble, meek, | 
patient and affable ; which mask of hypocrisy he wore with 
great perseverance fifteen years. He leda retired life, exer- 
cised himself in works of piety, spent much of his time in 
\the confessional chairs, seldom appeared in the consistories, 
and during the last three years of the pontificate of Gregory 
affected to be infirm, so that he was often saluted in a man- 
ner that could not have been very agreeable to any one 
else: ‘*God help you, poor old man; you have almost run 
your race!” 

To this artifice he owed his promotion, for the conclave 
being divided between parties, it was agreed upon both to 
elect one who was too weak to govern, and could not live 
long. The cardinals, out of contempt, used to call him the 
Ass of La March ; so that their astonishment was inexpressi- 
ble, when he threw off his disguise. While they were 
crowding towards him to congratulate him, he sat coughing 
and weeping as if some great misfortune had befallen him ; 
but he no sooner perceived on the scrutiny, that there was a 
sufficient number of votes to secure his election, than he 
threw his staff, with which he used to support himself, into 
the middle of the chapel, stretched himself up, and appeared 
taller by almost a foot than he had done for several years 
before. This behavior alarming the cardinal dean, he called 
out, “ Stay a little, there is a mistake in the scrutiny,” but 
Montalto, with a stern look, boldly answered, “ There is no 
mistake,” and immediately began himself the Te Deum, in 
such a strong and audible voice, that the conclave were at 
first struck dumb, but at length accompanied him in a tame 
and spiritless manner. After the hymn, the master of the 
ceremonies asked him according to form, “ Whether He was 
pleased to accept the papacy ?”’ To which he replied, some- 
what sharply, ‘It is impertinent to ask whether I will ac- 
cept of what I have already acceded. However, to satisfy 
any scruple that may arise, I tell you that I accept it with 
great pleasure, and would accept another, if I could get it; 
for I find myself strong enough, by divine assistance, to| 
manage two papacies.” While the cardinals were putting 
on his pontifical robes, he stretched out his arms with great) 
vigor and activity ; upon which one of them said, in a fa-| 
miliar way, “I perceive, holy father, the pontificate is a) 
sovereign medicine, since it can restore youth and health to) 
old sick cardinals.” To which he replied, in a grave and 
majestic manner, “ So I find it.” 

After cardinal Farnese had performed the ceremony of the! 
adoration, he said to him, “ Your holiness seems quite a| 
different sort of a man from what you was a few hours ago.” 
«* Yes,” said he, “I was then locking for the keys of para. 
dise, which obliged me to stoop a little; but now I have 
found them, it is time to look upwards, as I am arrived at 
the summit of all human glory, and can climb no higher in. 
this world.” In his passage from the conclave to St. Peter's. 
the people, who at first would not believe that he was the! 
same person with the old decrepit cardinal Montalto, cried) 
out, “Long live the Pope!” and added, according to custom, | 
“< Plenty, holy father! Plenty and justice!”” To which he re-) 


learning. In his thirteenth year he assumed the habit of|/plied, Pray to God fur plenty, and I will give you justice.” 


that order, but still retained his own name, Felix. He svon 
distinguished himself at several disputations, and acquired a 
considerable reputation as a preacher, but at the same time 
raised himself many enemies by his impetuous disposition. 
He early discovered a great ambition, and though he was 
hated by his brother monks, yet by his abilities he acquired 
the esteem of Cardinal Carpi, by whose interest he obtained 


several promotions: and having ingratiated himself with ||resumed her former dress ; then he received her kindly, and 


father Ghisilieri, afterwards Pius V., and with the Colonni 
family, he obtained the office of inquisitor-general at Venice, 
where, by his overbearing behavior, he so greatly offended 


the senate, that on the death of Paul IV. he was obliged toj/her to conduct herself with that sober modesty which became} 


consult his safety by flight. However, on the election o! 
Pius II. he returned to that city; but at last, being appre- 
hensive of the resentment of the senate, he provided a gon- 
dola, by which he made his escape in the night. At his 
return to Rome he was made consultor of the Inquisition, 


Soon after his coronation, he sent for his sister Camilla, 
with her daughter, two grandsons, and her niece, the daugh- 


| 
ter of his deceased brother, who upon their approach to) 
Rome, were met by three cardinals, who dressed them in| 


magnificent habits and conducted them to the Vatican. Bat) 
|Sixtus disdaining in such a trifling matier to be obliged to’ 


|the cardinals, pretended not to know his sister till she had) 


declared that nobody should make a princess of her but bim-| 


self. He assigned her a considerable revenue, and gave her 
one of his places for her residence, at the same time advised 





the mieanness of her birth, and the gravity of those who 
were related to the papal chair: he conferred the dignity of| 
a cardinal on the eldest of her grandsons, Alexander Peretti, 
who was then about eighteen years of age, and afterwards 
distinguished himself by his learning and abilities. The! 


fer titles of honor on his sister, which Sixtus refused ; how- 
ever, he expressed his satisfaction with the behavior of the 
Venetians, who ordered public rejoicings upon his exaltation, 
and admitted the family of Peretti to the honor of nobility 
in their state, being afraid of his resentment for their treat- 
ment of him when he was inquisitor at Venice. 

When Sixtus in his youth resided at Macerata, he went 
one day to a shoemaker’s shop to buy a pair of shoes. After 
some dispute about the price, the shoemaker told him he 
would take no less than seven julios, or three shillings and 
sixpence. Montalto offered him six julios, which was all 
the money he had, and said, “ Perhaps I shall be able to 
give you the seventh some time or other.” — “Some time 
or other!” replied the shoemaker ; “but when will that be? 
when you come to be Pope?”’— “Yes,” said Montalto, 
“that I will with all my heart, and pay you interest for 
your money too.”’ — “ Well, then,”’ answered the shoemaker, 
“since I see you are not without hopes of being Pope, you 
shall even have them upon those terms.” Montalto having 
asked him his name, and noted the transaction in his diary, 
after his promotion sent to Macerata, to know if the shoe- 
maker was alive ; and being informed that he was, ordered 
the governor of that place to send him directly to Rome, 
guarded by one of his officers. The poor shoemaker was 
extremely frightened; and having entirely forgot the trans- 
action with the young friar, which had happened forty years 
before, began to recall to his mind all the sins that he had 
committed in his life, considering for which of them he could 
be cited to appear before his holiness. Upon his. arrival at 
Rome, Sixtus asked him if he had ever seen him at Macerata ? 
The shoemaker, trembling, tcld him no. The Pope again 
asked him if he ever remembered to have sold a pair of 
shoes to a young friar, and to have given him credit for a 
julio; but he protesting that he knew nothing at all of the 
matter, Sixtus related to him the agreement they had for- 
merly made, and ordered his steward to pay him the julio, 
with the interest for forty years, which amounted to two 
julios more. The shoemaker went away very much dis- 
satisfied, loudly complaining to every one he met, that the 
Pope had put him to the expense of forty crowns, to come 
from Macerata to Rome to receive three julios. Sixtus 
being informed of his behavior by his spies, ordered him to 
return, and demanded of him if he had a son. The shoe- 
maker answering “ Yes, and that he was an honest priest of 
the order of Sirvi,” the Pope sent for him to Rome, and be- 
fore the departure of his father, conferred on him a bishop- 
ric in the kingdom of Naples. 

But he served an Augustine monk, called father Salviati, 
still better, and this story is more humorous than the former. 
In 1564, Montalto left the general chapter of his order at 
Florence, without the leave of his superior, who sent orders 
to all the convents that were under him on the road from 
that city, to stop the fugitive. Montalto was aware of this, 
and therefore he lodged in no house belonging to his own 
order. He lay one night in a small convent of Augustines 
where father Salviati, then a young man, was prior. He 
treated the stranger with great civility, and the next morn- 
ing lent him four crowns on his note, which, however, Mon- 
talto gave him in a fictitious hand and a counterfeited name. 
Sixtus, when he became Pope, on meeting with this circum- 
stance in his journal, ordered the general of the Augustines 
to send father Salviati to Rome, as he wanted to speak to him. 
The prior at that time was engaged in a contest with his bish- 
op, and the prelate had made a complaint against him to the 
congregation of cardinals. The general thought that his 
holiness had sent for Salviati to reprimand him upon this 
account; and what confirmed him in his opinion was the 
grave manner in which the Pope communicated his orders. 
Accordingly, that he might give complete satisfaction, he 
gave orders that Salviati should be conducted to Rome under 
a guard of four brothers. The bishop, when he heard how 
Salviati was taken to Rome by order of the Pope, was won- 
Iderfally pleased, and talked in this high strain to his chap- 
ier: “’Tis necessary,” says he, “to mortify these insolent 
monks, that they may learn the respect due to their prelates.” 

As soon as Salviati came to Rome, he was brought into 
the presence of the Pope, who began to interrogate him very 
severely upon his conduct in his office. Salviati, concluding 
[that it was the affair between him and the bishop that the 
i meant, began to make the best defence he could. His 
holiness, who had never heard any thing of the matter, re- 
plied — “I am sure you are in the wrong, and have been 
wanting in respect to your bishop, who is a man of worth ; 
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but it was another business that I sent for you about; you! 
are accused of misemploying the revenues of your convent, 
and I must call you to account for it.” Salviati began now 
to pluck up his spirits, as he was conscious that an inquiry 


Doctor appeared before them in a superb dress, afier the||the foliage of the trees, or the crevices of the rocks. Yet 
court fashion of the time. .He wore it bravely ; he looked vans this apparent silence we hear a dull vibration, a con- 
uncommonly well in it.. Finding, however, that his courtly |/tinual murmur of insects, that fill, if we may use the exnres- 
into this part of his conduct would be to his credit. He re-| garb, thus worn, had been of no avail as a refuge or shelter sion, all the lower strata of the air. Nothing is better fitted 
plied to the Pope, that “he submitted freely to any punish-||to,him ; that on the contrary, it had only made hinra better|/to make man feel the extent and power of organic life. 
ment his holiness should inflict, if any mal-administration of || mark, and exasperated his adversary ; that, worse than all,||Myriads of insects creep upon the soil and flutter round the 
the society’s revenue should be proved against him.” Sixtus//his considerate loyalty had been misunderstood for a piece || plants parched by the ardor of the sun. A confused noise 
answered, “‘ Have a care what you say; forI have in my of dirty adulation, or, worse yet, for a piece of wretched fop-||issues from every bush, from the decaying trunks of trees, 
hand proofs sufficient to convict you.” Salviati being well||pery; he went, on leaving the council, straightway home, ||from the clefts of the rocks, and from the ground undermined 
assured of his innocence, shrugged up his shoulders, and was'| threw the dress aside, and from that hour never wore it||by the lizards, millepedes, and cecilas. These are so many 
silent while the Pope went on: “ Is it not true, that in 1564,)| again, till the day on which he went, with full power, into|| voices, proclaiming that all nature breathes, and that under 
when you were prior, a Franciscan monk lodged at your'||the court of the Bourbons, to sign the treaty between France|/a thousand different forms, life is diffused throughout the 
house, to whom you gave four crowns, and should you, J de-|/and America —the United States of Aterica! What must/|/cracked and dusty soil, as well as in the bosom of the waters, 
sire to know, have disposed of the public money so?” Sal-|| have been his feelings? That paper gave the death blow to|/and in the air that circulates around us.” 

viati now recollecting the thing, but not imagining that// British dominion over the western world. It was done! — 
Sixtus was the man he had lent the money to, said, “It is||Franklin was at peace with himself. The majesty of Great 
true, most holy father, and I should have lent him more if|| Britain had paid, bitterly paid, for the insolence of the So. 
he had asked it, because he looked like an honest man ; but//licitor General. 


I have since found him a cheating rogue, for having signed a 
feigned name, whereby I have never been able to discover PMAis¢trllantes. : 
KNOWING THE WORLD. 


him or to get the money.”’ At this the pope fell a laughing, 
and said, “Don’t trouble yourself about looking after him 
any farther, as you will not find him; but he ordered me to|| Tue great and constant danger to which children in the 
pay the debt, and return you thanks. Are you not satisfied|/ higher walks of life are exposed, is the prevailing turn and 
with my taking his place, and becoming your debtor?”’||spirit of general conversation. Even the children of better 
By this time Salviati began to think that his holiness bore// families, who are well instructed when at their studies, are 
some resemblance to the man whom he called a cheat, and/|/ yet at other times continually beholding the world, set up in 
though the last words were encouraging enough, yet the|/the highest and most advantageous point of view. Seeing 
poor man was sadly disturbed how to excuse the affront he||the world, knowing the world, standing well with the world, 
making a figure in the world, is spoken of as including the 
whole sum and substance of human advantages. They hear 


had put upon him. Sixtus, however, did not leave him in 
suspense, but said, “ It’s time now to give you thanks, as | 

their education almost exclusively attended to with reference 
to the figure it will enable them to make in the world. In 


am the brother you were so kind to; and, as you gave me 
half your cell, it is but reasonable that I should give you a 
lodging.” Accordingly he gave him handsome apartments||almost all companies, they hear all that the world admires 
in his palace, and some time afterwards promoted him to a|/spoken of with admiration; rank flattered, fame courted, 
considerable bishopric, which occasioned the following sar-|| power sought, beauty invoked, money considered as the one 
casm of Pasquin: ‘“ Bishoprics are now four crowns a piece.’’|| thing needful, and as the atoning substitute for the want of 
all other things. The phrase “ knowing the world,” is com- 
monly applied, or misapplied, in the way of panegyric, to 


keen, designing, selfish, ambitious men, who study mankind 
in order to turn it to their own account. But in the true 
sense of the expression, the sense which Christian parents 
would wish to impress upon their children, to know the 
world is to know its emptiness, its vanity, its futility, and its 
wickedness. To know it is to despise it; and, in this view 
an obscure Christian in a village may be said to know the 
world better than a hungry courtier or a wily politician ; 
for, how can they be said to know it, who go on to value it, 
to love it, to be led captive by its allurement, to give their 
soul in exchange for its lying vanities ?— Hannah More. 








ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
“Some years ago,” says a foreign journal, “ the captain 
of a corsair carried off the wife of a poor wood-cutter, 
residing in the neighborhood of Messina. After detaining 
her for several months on board his vessel, he landed her 
on an island in the South Seas, wholly regardless of what 
might befal her. It happened that the woman was presented 
to the savage monarch of the island, who became enamored 
of her. He made her his wife, placed her on the throne, and 
at his death left her sole sovereign of his dominions. By a 
European vessel, which recently touched at the island, the 
poor wood-cutter has received intelligence of his wife. She 
sent him presents of such vast value, that he will probably 
be one of the wealthiest private individuals in Sicily, until it 
shall please her majesty, his august spouse, to summon him 
to her court.” 











FEAST OF LANGUAGES AT ROME. 

Tue Constitutionnel publishes a letter from Rome, which 
states that the feast of languages was celebrated on the 12th 
ult., at the college of the Propaganda. The festival com- 
menced by a prologue in Latin, delivered by an Illyrian. A 
young man from New York then recited a poem in Hebrew. 
Two Chaldeans a dialogue in the idiom of the Rabbis. Abd- 
Allah-Assemani, a native of Lebanon, declaimed in Syrian 
verse ; and a young man from Bethlehem delivered a dis- 
course in Samaritan. <A Persian spoke in Chaldean. Two 
Turks, one from Aleppo, another from Constantinople, de- 
claimed in Turkish poetry. Two young Indians of Pegu 
spoke in Birman. Some Armenians read a Latin elegy, a 
discourse in ancient Greek. A Curd read verses in that 
language, remarkable for the hardness of the sound. An 
American of New Scotland, an idyl in Celtic. Afterwards 
followed Illyrian, Bulgarian, Polish, German, Dutch, English, 
and French. A negro from Godsciand spoke in Ammarien. 
An inhabitant of California sung a song in the barbarian 
dialect of his nation, accompanying himself with castagnettes. 
Joachim Kuso from the province of Ho-nan, spoke the lan- 
guage of his country, composed entirely of monosyllables ; a 
second speaking the Chinese of Canton. In fine, two other 
Chinese of Sci-an presented themselves in their national cos- 
tume, and read verses in the idiom of their province, termi- 
nating those academic exercises by a most harmonious Chi- 
nese song. The greater part of the auditors understood but 
one word “alleluia,’’ which occurred frequently. The load 
applause bestowed by the visitors, Catholic and Protestant, 
proved to those young men how much their performance 
was admired. 





ROGER SHERMAN. 
Ir was remarked of this distinguished man by Jefferson, 
that he never said a foolish thing in bis life. Fisher Ames 
was accusomed to express his opinion of him by saying, that 
if he happened to be out of his seat when a subject was dis- 
cussed, and came in when the question was about to be 
taken, he felt safe in voting as Mr. Sherman: did —for he 
always voted right. Mr. Macon used to say that Roger 
Sherman -had more common sense than any man he ever 
knew. His first occupation in life was that of a shoemaker. 
While carrying on his trade, he used to read useful books, 
till he became a distinguished lawyer and an eminent judge. 
He was a member of Congress from Connecticut, and one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Here is 
an example worthy of the notice and imitation of youth in 
all stations of society. 


THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

A native of Europe, remarks Dr. Arnot, views with sur- 
prise, the effects of heat in equatorial regions. Sealing wax. 
he finds, will not retain the impression of a seal, butter be- 
comes oil, a tallow candle must be poured into a lamp; il 
he attempt to pour ether from a bottle, the ether disappears 
in vapor. The whole of living nature ischanged. Our oaks 
and fir trees transplanted to the torrid zone, become stunted 
and shrubby. Animals clothed with wool or thick hair, such 
as the sheep and the dog, lose their covering, or exhibit only 
thin silky hair. The English bull dog, taken to India, in a 


SKETCH OF FRANKLIN. —BY JOHN NEAL. 
“se eee*** We happen to know something of the Doc- 
tor’s determination, however, in two cases both growing 
out of the same event, where the temper of the man broke 
out — blazed up like a smothered fire — became visible, as it 
were, all at once, in spite of himself. Some time in the year 
1767 or 8, he was in England, acting as agent for some of, 
our transatlantic possessions. The troubles had already||few months becomes almost naked, and is deprived of spirit 
begun there. One day he went before the Privy Council, as||and courage. But though nature has not the aspect of colder 
agent, with a petition from the assembly of Massachusetts, —|; climes, it assumes other forms of greater magnificence, and 
or, more carefully speaking, one day when a petition from)|luxuriates in a more profuse developement of life. The at- 
the provincial assembly of Massachusetts Bay, already pre-| mosphere is more clear and pure, the arch of heaven is 
sented by him, was taken up,—he was treated with great) higher, the splendor of the orb of light more intense, and the 
indignity ; insulted, grossly abused by the Solicitor General,|!colors derived from the decomposition of his beams richer 
Wedderbourn. He bore it without any sign of emotion.||and more varied. Vegetation, stimulated by heat and mois- 
Alleyes were upon him. No change or shadow of a change||ture, appears in its utmost vigor and beauty, from the fig 
went over his face; his friends were amazed at his forbear-| tree that shades an Indian army to the waving plumes of 
ance ; they wondered at his equanimity ; they were almost|| the graceful palmetto. The trunk of the Adansonia measures 
ready to reproach him for it. Such untimely command thirty-four feet in diameter, the New Holland pine rises to a 
could only proceed from indifference to the great cause, or|| height of three hundred feet. Nor is the animal kingdom 
(so they thought) from a strange moral insensibility. On)! deficient in magnitude and variety. Within the tropics are 
his way from the place of humiliation, they gathered about | found the largest quadrupeds, and birds of brightest plumage. 
him. He stopped, he stood still; his manner, look, voice, | The ground teems with reptiles, and the air is filled with 
were those of a man who has quietly concentrated every|| myriads of insects. 
thought, every hope under heaven —all his energies—upon} The following description by Humboldt gives some idea 
a single point: “ His master shall pay for it,” said he, and, of the exuberance of animation, even in its lowest forms. 
passed on. lander the equator : 
The other circumstance grew out of the same affair. As!| “ At noon, in these burning climates, the beasts of the for- 





MOORE’S DESCRIPTION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

Wuen we arrived at the inn in the neighborhood of the 
Falls, it was too late to think of visiting them that evening: 
and I lay awake almost the whole night with the sound of 
the cataract in my ears. The day following I consider asa 
sort of era in my life; and the first glimpse I caught of that 
wonderful cataract gave me a feeling which nothing in this 
world can ever awaken again. It was through an opening 
among the trees, as we approached the spot where the full 
view of the Falls was to burst upon us, that I caught this 
glimpse of the mighty mass of waters folding smoothly over 
the edge of the precipice ; and so overwhelming was the 
notion it gave me of the awful spectacle I was approaching, 
that, during the short interval that followed, imagination had 
far outrun the reality; and, vast and wonderful as was the 
scene that then opened upon me, my first feeling was that 
of disappointment. It would have been impossible, indeed, 
for any thing real to come up to the vision I had in these 
few seconds formed of it; and those awful Scriptural words, 
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“The fountains of the great deep were broken up,” can 
alone give any notion of the vague wonders for which I was 
prepared. But in spite of the start thus got by imagination, 
the triumph of reality was, in the end, but the greater ; for 
the gradual glory of the scene that opened upon me soon 
took possession of my whole mind; presenting, from day to 
day* some new beauty or wonder, and, like all that is most 
sublime in nature or art, awakening sad, as well as eleva- 
ting thoughts. I retain inmy memory but one other dream — 
for such do events so long past appear—which can in any 
respect be associated with the grand vision I have just been 
describing ; and, however different the nature of their ap- 
peals to the imagination, I should find it difficult to say on 
which occasion I felt most deeply affected, when Jooking on 
the falls of Niagara, or when standing by moonlight among 
the ruins of the Coliseum.— Moore's Preface to his Poems. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


For the first time in the annals of our country, the people 
of the United States are called to mourn the death of their 
Chief Magistrate. President Harrison died on Sunday, the 
4th of April, at half past 12 o’clock, A. M., in the 68th year 
of his age, having held his office but the brief period of one 
month. This event has elicited a general feeling of sorrow 
in the whole community, —all parties uniting in sincere 
regret for his sudden decease. 

Gen. Harrison has acted an important, though hitherto a 
subordinate part in the eventful history of our land, and his 
name will descend with honor to posterity. 

The particulars of this mournful event occupy the columns 
of the daily papers, and are probably familiar to our readers; 
we therefore publish only a few of the most interesting. — 
He was in usual health on Saturday, 27th ult., and took 
quite an extensive morning walk ; but during the day was 
seized with severe pleuritic symptoms, which rapidly increas- 
ed, and baffled the efforts of the best medical advisers. His 
energies had been too severely tasked, and he gradually 
sunk, until the eighth day of his illness, when he calmly 
expired. 

Though not a member of any religious society, his friends) 
have hope in his death. He has strictly followed habits of 
private devoticn for some time past. A member of his fam- 
ily has stated that for many months past, he has never 
omitted the reading of the Scriptures every night before 
retiring to rest, however harassed by company, or worn) 
down by fatigue. On Monday, the third day of his indispo-| 
sition, and before he felt himself in any particular danger,| 
he declared to those around him that he had long been deeply; 
impressed with the truths of the Christian Religion, and re- 
gretted that he had not connected himself with the church 
as a communicant.— The following paragraph from the 
National Intelligencer is interesting, as showing the origin 
of the illness which terminated in his death: 

“The uninterrupted health of the deceased patriot, his ro.) 
bust constitution and active strength, up to the last week of| 
his life, had left his countrymen nothing to wish and nothing 
to fear in regard either to his bodily or mental capacity for 
the able discharge of the high trust to which he was called. 
The tens of thousands of citizens who assembled to witness 
the ceremony of his inauguration, felt, in the clearness o 
his trumpet voice, an assurance that he possessed health and 
strength equal to the arduous duties which lay before him. 
But this promise and this confidence were soon to suffer al 
sad reverse. The week before last, pursuing the practise of|| 
his active life, and his habit of early rising and exercise, the| 
President, in the course of a long walk before breakfast, was | 
overtaken by a slight shower, and got wet. The following || 
day he felt symptoms of indisposition, which were followed | 
by pneumonia, or bilious pleurisy, which ultimately bafiled| 
all medical skill, and terminated his virtuous, useful and| 
illustrious life on Sunday morning, after an illness of eight 
days.” 

The faneral of the President took place on Wednesday, 
with the august ceremonies proper for such an occasion. |! 
His body was deposited in the receiving tomb of the Con- | 
gressional burying ground. It will probably be removed by 
his friends, either to North Bend or to the family sepulchre | 


in Virginia. 














Funeral ceremonies were performed at New York on the | That equivocal state between actual health and acknowl- 
same day as at Washington. The shops were shut, and the |/edged disease, which seldom excites alarm, or even compas- 
whole city seemed shrouded in gloom. jsion for the subject of it, is often the most truly calamitous 

The authorities of Boston have appointed a committee for leondition of human life. “I pine,” says Dr. Johnson, in 
the arrangement of suitable obsequies here, which will prob-|/one of his letters, “in the solitude of sickness, not bad 
ably take place during the ensuing week. Linendts to be pitied, and not well enough to be endured.” — 
RA TTT ETI RE TTI, ‘Such is the feeling of many a patient, who labors under the 

Tue Vice Presipent. — John Tyler, of Virginia, is now the || wretchedness of too much nervous sensibility and too little 
acting President, and has taken thé oath prescribed by the /||bodily vigor. Johnson, it is said, was never so great as 
Constitution for the office. He isa native of the same county ||when he was gloomy. All his writings develope the opu- 
in which the late President was born. He is said to be about ||lence and gigantic energy of his intellect ; but his private 
fifty years of age, in the prime of life, and in the fall pos-|/correspondence, more completely than any other recorded 
session of his physical and mental faculties. He is a gen-|/production of his pen, unveils the tenderness, ang discloses 
tleman of prepossessing appearance and courtly manners, ||the secret sensibilities of his heart. Had Johnson been a 
and has shown himself a fluent and graceful speaker and an 'ploughman, his mind would never have exhibited that energy 
able statesman. He is understood to be, in general, in favor lor betrayed that imbecility which were his characteristics. 
of the same measures of public policy which were expected | The very efforts which are used by a student, during his sol- 
of Gen. Harrison, although he has been an opponent of a peety heurs of confinement and study, to acquire knowledge 
national bank, and may be found to differ from him in other|/and strengthen his mind for noble tasks, are the cause of 
respects. We shall not, probably be long in doubt respecting ithat physical weakness and nervous imbecility with which 
his sentiments, as he has arrived at Washington, and from ||he is so often affected. ; 


his reputation for frankness and independence, we may ex- SS Se 
pect an avowal of them on the first opportunity. A Cuassicat Cornpwainer. —It is stated by Ivimey, that 


He has expressed his desire that the present heads of de-|| When Bunyan was called forth by the church of which he 


partments would continue to fill the places they respectively || WS 4 member to preach the gospel, seven others were set 
apart for the same service. One of them, Nehemiah Coxe, 


SSS ees |was the grandson of a bishop; and although a cordwainer, 

Aneto Torxtsa War.— A writer-in the Westminster Re-|/a scholar. Accordingly, when he, like Bunyan, came to be 
view maintains that the late war in Egypt and Syria was a itried at Bedford assizes for preaching, he pleaded first in 
blindly conducted affair, on the part of the allies. He con-||Greek, and then in Hebrew. The judge was astounded, and 
siders the Ottoman Empire as so completely dilapidated, ||called for the indictment. In that, Coxe was Styled a cord- 
that neither the English nor any other power are capable of|/wainer. The judge told him that none of the lawyers could 
re-establishing it. Foreign intrusion may without doubt|/answer him. Coxe claimed, however, his right to plead in 
unseat the Egyptian power in Syria; but do what they|/whatever language he pleased. It is said he eseaped by 
will, they cannot re-establish the Turkish power. It was/|this; and that the judge enjoyed the discomfiture of the law- 
always abhorred, even when it was strong enongh to make|/yers. Report adds, that he said to them as Coxe left the 
itself obeyed ; and now in its decrepitude it must not only | court, “ Well, gentlemen, this cordwainer has wound you all 
be hated but set at defiance. The reviewer remarks that it|/up.” I refer to this anecdote, says Philip, because it was 
is one of the characteristics of heedless policy, that it loses |probably from Coxe that Bunyan picked up the few Latin 
sight of those who are principally concerned. He remarks words and classical allusions, which appear in some of his 
that the Syrians have never been consulted, nor their wel- || writings. 










occupy. 





| finement. 


fare regarded, in this war. “ Our affection for them — our in-} 


terest in their happiness, has been displayed by the very 
brotherly and beneficent course of destroying their towns 





Beauties or an Estasuisuep Cuurcu.— The following 
facts will further illustrate the demoralized state of the Eng- 


and massacreing their people. We do not inquire whether lish clerical establishment, to which we referred a week or 
they like to be governed by the Turks, or whether the Turks ||'W9 Since. 


can govern them, but decide at once that the Turks shall} 


A parson, advertising for a curate in the Ecclesiastical 


govern them, because that suits our notions of the fitness of | Gazette for January, says —“ Any clergyman will do, who is 
things. The writer proceeds to prove that Syria devolves willing to purchase, on very reasonable terms, a good family- 


by position and circumstance upon Egypt, and that Turkey | house annexed.” It is of no consequence what the curate 


never has done, and never was able to do the good for Syria 
that has been accomplished by Mehemet Ali. Hence by 


taking Syria from Mehemet and restoring it to the Sultan, | 
the allies have but restored the anarchy that used to exist} 


\lis— 
lor profane —“‘any clergyman will do,” so that he only buys 


whether Puseyite or Protestant —lax or strict — pious 


\the parson’s house! In the advertisement next but one (we 


| quote the Liverpool Albion,) an incumbent modestly offers 


in Syria under the Turkish authority, and have put an end £50 per annum to any one who will undertake his parish 


to that order and regularity which Mehemet had in a great 
measure established. Mehemet is a tyrant; and Mahmoud 
was no less a tyrant. The difference between them was 


with ‘1300 souls, so scattered as to require the curate to 
keep a horse.” Fifty pounds a year for a man and a horse 
is little better than midshipman’s half pay. Two advertise- 





simply this. Mehemet used his despotic power for the suc-||™ents farther on, a curate, ‘‘ witha powerful voice”’ is wanted. 


and ended only in evil. 


Nervous Disorpers.— One of the most frequent com- 
plaints of literary men is a disorder of the nervous system. 
Other men of sedentary habits are also liable to them, but in 
a less degree. The solitary exercise of the mind seems to 
nearly double the injury which would result from mere con- 
The best cure for almost all affections of the 
nerves is now generally acknowledged to be physical hard- 
ships. Something more is needful than pleasant exercise, 
which, though it promotes the circalation of the blood and 
other healthful functions, is not calculated sufficiently to 
blunt and harden the sensibility, which in nervous people is 
too acute. There is no disease, however, which meets with so 
little compassion and sympathy, as a mere nervous disor- 
der. Yet they are the most difficult diseases in the whole 
catalogue of curable complaints, to be managed either by 
the physician or the patient. And how numerous are the 
instances, in which the very profession by which the patient 
earns his livelihood, and which his indigent circumstances 
will not permit him to relinquish, is the cause of his disease. 
He must in this case, either continue an invalid, or renounce 


jhis only means of obtaining a subsistence. 


cessful accomplishment of many great and good ends: In this case, it is vor et praterea nihil. He is neither re- 
Mahmoud’s tyranny, equally cruel, was without purpose, | 


quired “to buy a house,” “ keep a horse,” nor “ be of evan- 
|gelical doctrine.” Lungs is the only criterion here mentioned. 
|Six advertisements farther, we meet with a very lazy gen- 
tleman, who wants to purchase a stock of sermons, from 
some fellow laborer. This is the very ne plus ultra of indo- 
lence. He is not only too idle to make his own sermons, 
but even too idle to copy them ; he wishes to obtain them, 
prepared for preaching, “in a fair and legible hand.” We 
will mention one more instance of the comicalities of cleri- 
lical advertising. It is the case of a munificent Devonshire 
incumbent, who offers no money, but, “for the services of a 
single or married clergyman, without young children, will 
give the use of his kitchen, fire, garden produce, &c., in 
March and April!” 


Battie or Buxxer Hitt. — There is no entertainment 
now on foot in the city more worthy of a visit than the exhi- 
bition at Amory Hall. Those who care only for amusement, 
will find it to their heart’s content, while others of reflecting 
minds will delight to visit for a brief season the scenes of 
the olden time. 


Wincue Lt, who has attracted such crowds at the Museum, 
still continues his performances. 
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Upwards of forty girls from the factories at Saco, on their 
way to Lowell, arrived here in the steamer Portland, on 
Tuesday. 

Illinois is thirteen millions in debt, without a foot of rail- 
road or canal, in practical operation. 


Tue Ropseries. — Messrs. Gilbert & Sons have succeeded 
in recovering half the specie stolen from them, by arresting 
one of the robbers in New York. Another, who received the 
other half is known, and the police of that city are on his 
track. They are connected with Williamson, or Webb, as 
his true name is supposed to be, who was arrested here by 
Constable Clapp. ‘Williamson has been indicted for the 
robbery of Davis, Palmer & Co. and Messrs. Gilbert, and 
there is said to be ample evidence against him. An offer 
was made him on Wednesday to save himself by exposing 
his accomplices, which he rejected. He thought better of it, 
the next day, and offered to make full disclosures, but was 
informed it was too late. The one in custody at New York 
is named James H. Seal. 

Constable Clapp has been indicted on a charge of com- 
pounding a felony, by allowing Williamson to go at large 
on condition of giving up the goods in his possession. 

























































Tue Steamer Acadia arrived here on Wednesday, bring- 


previously arrived at New York, bringing news to the 
10th. The war report of Mr. Pickens, reached England 
on the 8th of March, by a New York packet, and of course 
produced quite a sensation, which partially subsided when 
its rejection became known. 

It is said that four ships of war were fitting out with 
despatch —two at Sheerness, and two at Portsmouth. 
Their destination is supposed to be trans-Atlantic. 

Six regiments have been ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to embark for North America. 

It is also stated in private letters from Paris, that Lord 
Granville had officially announced to M. Guizot that the 
English Government would find it necessary to send ten 
sail of the line to the same quarter. 
steamers will form part of such an expedition. 

The news of the suspense of the U. S. Bank produced 
a great panic in the money market. 

Paris papers announce the death of the Duke of Belluno, 
well known in the history of the wars of Napoleon, as 
Marshal Victor. 

The news from Spain is to the effect that Espartero, the 
Duke of Victory, was aiming, and with promise of success, 
at the viceroyalty. 

The Conference of the Powers in London, for settling 
the affairs of the East, had already made great progress in 
concluding a pacific arrangement of the Eastern question. 


We are disappointed in our arrangements for a beautiful 
piece of music this week, entitled, “ The Sailor’s Farewell 
to Home.” It will appear next week. In the mean time 
we present a very good view of the new Custom House, 
which we have borrowed of our kind friend, ‘ Robert Merry,” 
or rather of his obliging publishers, Messrs. Bradbury & 
Soden, No. 10, School street. 


SVerkly Mecord. 


Tue Nantucket Inquirer, which has been for twenty years, 
with the exception of a short intermission, conducted with 
much ability and good judgment by Samuel H. Jenks, Esq., 
has been transferred by him to his son William A. Jenks, 
the former having been appointed to the office of Postmaster 
of Nantucket. 

Dr. Owen, who was appointed by the government of the U. 
States to explore the'regions of Iowa and Wisconsin Terri- 
tories, states that they now produce as much lead as the 
whole of Europe, Great Britain excepted ; and are capable 
of yielding as much as all Europe, Great Britain included. 

There were about four hundred Indians at Tampa, on the 
2ist ult., ready for emigration. Vessels were also in readi- 
ness to convey them to their new homes in the West, but the 
Commanding General was waiting orders from Washington. 

The Hartford Courant, the oldest paper except one in New 
England, has a subscriber who has taken that paper for 
forty-nine years. The father of the same person had taken 
it for twenty-seven years preceding, so that the paper had 
been in the family eighty-six years. 

Letters from Europe announce an immense emigration 
of persons from Europe the ensuing spring and summer. 
Great preparations are making in Germany and Holland ; 
whole communities are holding meetings preparatory to set- 
ting out, under the direction of intelligent persons, selected 
to direct the efforts of these emigrants after they arrive 
Considerable purchases have been made in Delaware and 
Ulster counties, New York, for account of French agricultu- 
rists. Many settlements of Scotch farmers have been made 
in Delaware county with great success. ‘ The emigrants 
begin to find they can do better on farms in that State, than 
in the far West, both as to profit and health. 

A great improvement has been made in the omnibus in 
London. To obviate the inconvenience of passing to and 
from the seats, amid a forest of limbs, it is divided longita- 
dinally in the centre by a partition, against which the seats 
are placed back to back. The passengers face the windows, 
under which is a hand rail to steady them in passing. There 
are two doors, one to each apartment, which swing clear of 
the wheels. 

A large amount of tobacco is now raised on the shore of 
Lake Erie,in Canada. The runaway slaves and free black~ 
from Virginia, Kentucky, and elsewhere, have carried with 
them a practical knowledge of cultivating tobacco in their 
new residence, which, in despite of its unpropitious latitude. 
they are able to turn to a good account. It is stated that 
tobacco is now an important article of export from Quebec. 

In Arkansas, a few week ago, a young man by the name 
of John Keller, about eighteen years of age, had an encounter 
with four panthers at one time. It resulted in his killing 
three, and putting the forth to fight. The engagement was 
a very close one, as his gun was considerably disfigured by 
the marks of the panther’s teeth. 

The Southern freshet has caused great devastation among 
the cattle. On one island in Oconee river 700 were destroy- 
ed, and several persons have lost 100 head each. 








peace. Admiral Elliott appears to have been completely 
deceived by the ‘‘ Celestials,’’ and his force was reaping 
the bitter fruits of procrastination. On the plea of ill 
health, he had resigned, and Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon 
Bremer had succeeded him in command of the fleet. 

The sickness at Chusan among the soldiery, continued 
and had carried off many of the troops. 

The Hatti Scheriff, specifying the terms on which the 
Sultan confirms Mehemet Ali in the Pachalic of Egypt, 
has been transmitted to the Pacha, who, according to the 
latest accounts from Alexandria, had submitted to all the 
conditions required from him excepting two, which, indeed, 
seem rather of the hardest. These are with regard to the 
succession and the army. The Sultan claims the right to 
choose from among the Pacha’s sons, his successor, and 
stipulates that, failing male heirs in the direct line, the 
sons of the females of the family shall not succeed. This 
is * hereditary ’’ government with a vengeance. With re- 
gard to the army, the Pacha may appoint officers up to the 
rank of lieutenant, but all above that rank are to be ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. The Pacha protests against these 
demands, and claims the right of further negociation at 
Constantinople. 


to 150,000 men. 

A French paper publishes a letter from Italy, of the 4th of 
March, stating that the city of Reggio, in Calabria, was near- 
ly destroyed by an earthquake on the 22d Feb. The shocks 
were fifteen in number; most of the houses were thrown 
down, and the rest were so damaged as to be altogether un- 
inhabitable ; the palace of the governor, tribunal, the prison, 
the barrack of St. Augustine, ihe cathedral, five other church- 
es, and various other public buildings, were entirely destroy- 
ed. The inhabitants had sought refuge partly at Messina 
and partly at Naples. 

The English papers state, that a French brig of war, 
bound for France, put into St. Helena for water 26th Jan. 
with a piratical vessel carrying 18 guns and 73 men, which 
she had captured in one of the bays of Madagascar. . 

The King of Hanover is carrying on his suit against 
Queen Victoria, for the Crown Jewels, and other valuable 


tianity into Central Africa, and in opening extensive markets 
for British products, and advancing geographical knowledge. 
It is in some degree co 


ing advices to the 20th March. The British Queen had | 

















Of course a fleet of 










The news from China is unfavorable to a prospect of 


The Russian army now concentrated in Poland, amounts; 


In this city, Mr. Aaron Breeden to Miss Lucy Jane Baird. -- -- 
William Barter, of Boothbay, Me., to Miss Ann Flynn, of Boston. - --- 
Mr. Willis Ross to Miss Mary A. Field. - -- - Mr. Jacob B. Burley, of 
Tufonborough, N. H., to Miss Ann Maria Whitney, of Newton, Ms. --- 
Mr. Edward 8. Tobey to Miss Hannah Brown. - -- - Mr. James Hendley 
to Miss Sarah E. Cobb, formerly of Portland, Me. ---- Mr. William Bur- 
rage to Miss Mary G. French.----~Charles R. Hamilton, Esq. to Mar- 
garette M., daughter of Cornelius Coolidge, Esq. 

{n Northampton, Mr. Ira P. Rankin, of Boston, to Miss Caroline A. 
Bryant, of N. 

In New Bedford, Capt. Samuel B. Besee, of Wareham, to Mrs. Clar- 
issa Swift, of N. B. 








DIED, 

Tn this city, 2d inst., Mr. David Marden, 57. - - -- 2d inst., Mrs. Mary, 
widow of Capt. Isaac Wharff, formerly of Gloucester, 88. - - - - 4th inst., 
Charles E. Dean, 14. ---- 4th inst., Mr. Josiah Jones, 53. 

In Cambridgeport, 29th ult., Mrs. Lucy Chapouil, 89. 

In West Cambridge, Ist inst., Dea. Ephraim Cutter, 74. 

In Dorchester, Mrs. Elizabeth Blake, 60. 

In Waltham, Ist inst., Dr. Uriah Hager, 64. 

In Salem, Miss Harriet E., daughter of Capt. Christopher Kilby, 16. 

In Haverhill, Ist inst., Miss Hannah Bradley, 85. She ate her break- 
fast in usual health, laid down to rest in the forenoon, and was found 
dead in her bed, 

In Worcester, Ist inst., Henry H. Huggeford, Esq., of Boston, 42, a 
graduate of Harvard University, in the class of 1817. 

In Hadley, 25th ult., Mrs. Jerusha Austin, widow of the late Rev. 
Samuel Austin, D. D., and only surviving daughter of the late Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, D. D., of H., 79 

In Tisbury, (Holmes’s Hole,) Thomas Dunham, Esq., 69. 

In Middlebury, Vt., 16th ult., of apoplexy, Hon. Joel Doolittle, 68.— 
He was a native of Westfield, Mass., whence he removed to Vermont, 
nearly forty years ago, during which time he was for many years a 
|member of the Council, and a Judge of the Supreme Court. He wasa 
member of the last Board of the Council of Censors which was elected 
to propose amendments and alterations to the State’s Constitution, and 
presided over its deliberations. He was a faithful and affectionate hus- 
are and citizen, and died with a lively hope of a blessed im- 
—_ ity. 





uUSsiwess Directory. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Isaac F. Suerarp, T'ecacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bronifield streets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
idited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for di 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
|(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 




















C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa‘red. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literatare, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. ] 














A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 


property. ad : 2 
Great hopes are entertained by the English from the ex- handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
pedition to the Niger, in introducing civilization and Chris- furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 


volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The mnsic it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 


nnected with Mr. Buxton’s plan for||cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
the abolition of the slave trade and the civilization of Africa. ||times the price of the work. 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 















BOSTON. 


THE NEW CUSTOM HOUSE, 








Tue above is a view of the new Custom House, now erect-||It is built of granite, and although only raised to the heightjjone solid piece, weighing about forty-three tons, and the 
ing in this city. The site is a very commodious one for the |/of the columns, presents already quite a commanding ap-|/square ones at the corners about fifty tons. The architect is 
accommodation of the mercantile community, being at the}/pearance. The columns extend round the building, which||Ammi B. Young, Esq., a gentleman who has acquired a 
bottom of State street, between Long Wharf and India Wharf. || presents two fronts, alike in design. The pillars are each of||high reputation in his profession. 





ENGLISH VISITERS TO BUNKER HILL. 
A Few weeks since, two strangers visited Bunker Hill 
Monument, ascended to the top, asked many questions of the 
workmen about the battle, &c. The superintendent answer- 
ed all their questions very politely, and then told them it was 
customary to pay a small sum for ascending the monument ; 
this they said was very wrong, they were not willing to pay ; 
they thought it was a free country, and this place ought to 
be free to all; they would not be gulled out of their money 
by a Yankee !—an Englishman ought to be allowed to go 
free to such public places, and other like expressions. The 
superintendent bowed very politely, and said, “I wish you 
had mentioned you were Englishmen before, for they are the 
only ones we admit free : we consider they paid dear enough 
for ascending this hill on the 17th of June, 1775!” 


FEMALE INGENUITY. 
A wipow woman, with seven children, having applied for 
some time in vain for hired lodgings, at last practised the 
following finesse to obtain a shelter for herself and offspring. 
Observing a notice of lodgings to let, in a house situated 
next to a churchyard, she ordered her children to play in 
the churchyard while she inquirec respecting the apartments. 
The first question on entering the threshold was, “Madam, 
have you any children?” to which she replied, in a saint- 
like and pathetic tone, “they are all in the churchyard.” 
The effect was instantaneous — writings were drawn up— 
the rooms secured, and the lady came to take possession of 
them. The bostess was horror-struck on beholding her chil- 
dren, and refused them admittance ; but nothing being said 
on this point “in the bond,” she was obliged to make a vir- 
tue of necessity, and make the best of a bad bargain. 


a 


Moore’s Inrropuction To Jerrerson. — At Washington I 
passed some days with the English minister, Mr. Merry ; 
and was by him presented at the levee of the President, Jef- 
ferson, whom I found sitting with General Dearborn and one 
or two other cfficers, and in the same homely costume, com- 
prising slippers and Connemara stockings, in which Mr. 
Merry had been received by him—much to that serenistl 
minister’s horror — when waiting upon him in full dress, to 
deliver his credentials. My single interview with this re- 
markable person was of very sbort duration; but to have 
seen and spoken with the man who drew up the declaration 
of Anierican independence, was an event not to be forgotten. 


a 





Houipays.—It is not only on holidays that nature tells us|! 


sonable portion of leisure and enjoyment day by day, instead 
of resolving to do it some day or other, and seldom doing it 
at all. Company is not necessary for it, at intervals, except 
that best and mosf necessary company of one’s family part- 
ners in life, or some one or two especial friends, truly so 
called, who are friends for every sort of weather — winter as 
wellas summer. A warm carpet and curtains, a sparkling 
fire, a book, a little music, a happy sympathy of talk, or a 
kind discussion, may then call to mind, with unenvyiug 
placidity, the very rarest luxuries of the summer time: and 
instead of being eternally and foolishly told, that pleasures 
produce pains, by those who really make them do so with 
their profligacy or bigotry, we shall learn the finer and man- 
lier knowledge how to turn pain to the production of pleasure. 

Maxixe ovr a Case:—A Dutchman’s defence upon an 
indictment for bigamy is now going the rounds of the papers. 
We do not know whether it is a new story, but certainly it 
is a very ingenious defence. ‘ You say,” said the Judge, 
“that the squire who married you to the first wife authorized 
you to take sixteen?” ‘ Well,” said Hans, “he told me 
that I should have four better, four vorser, four richer, four 
boorer; and in my country, four dimes four always make 
stzteen.” 





A woman may be of great assistance to her husband in 
business, by wearing a cheerful smile continually upon her 
countenance. A man’s perplexities and gloominess are in- 
creased a hundred fold when his better half moves about 
with a continual scowl upon her brow. A pleasant, cheerful 
wife is as a rainbow set in thesky while her husband’s mind 
is tossed with storms and tempest; but a dissatisfied and 
fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, is like one of those fiends 
who are appointed to torture lost spirits. 

Convensep Arcument.—A very celebrated Scotch divine 
says: “ The world we inhabit must have had an origin; that 
origin must have consisted in a cause; that cause must have 
been intelligent ; that intelligence must have been efficient ; 
that efficacy must have been ultimate; that ultimate power 
must have been supreme; and that which always was, and 
is supreme, we know by the name of Gop.” 

Cinnamon. — This is the inner bark of a small laurel tree 
growing in the East Indies; the bark on the tree is first freed 
of its external coat; the inner bark is then stripped from the 
trees and dried in sand, where it becomes of a reddish yellow 


to enjoy ourselves. If we were wise, we should earn a rea-||color, and curls up into quills or canes. 






“Tut consutt my Wire.’—That is’ what old Judge 
Thatcher, of Massachusetts, said to Blount, of North Caro- 
lina, when they were members of Congress, at Philadelphia, 
and when the latter challenged the judge to mortal combat : 
*“]’l] consult my wife, sir,” replied the judge, taking off his 
three-cornered hat, and making a bow; ‘and if she is will- 
ipg, ll favor you with a meeting.” 

A Kine’s Sreecu— George II., being informed that an 
impudent printer was to be punished for having published a 
spurious King’s speech, replied, that he hoped the punish- 
ment would be of the mildest sort, because he had read both, 
and as far as he understood either of them, he liked the spuri- 
ous speech better than his own. 





AN ENGLISH SQUIB. 
*T were better that England were mute, 
If thus she her promise derides ; 
She has torn upa city B(e)y root, 
And has taken an Acre besides. 





“ Doctor,” said a certain squire, after reading the prescrip- 
tion of a physician whom ill health had obliged him to con- 
sult, ‘do you think that a very little spirits now and then, 
would hurt me very much?” ‘ Why, no sir,” answered the 
doctor very deliberately, “I do not know that a little now 
and then would hurt you very much; but, sir, if you don’t 
take any, it won’t hurt you at all.” 


~ Persons who are continually complaining of ill luck, re- 
mind one of the Italian poet who' said, in a fit of despair, 
that if he had been bred a hatter, men would have been born 
without heads. 


“Tr is a great blessing to possess what one wishes,” said 
some one to an ancient philosopher, who replied, “It is a 
greater blessing still, not to desire what one does not possess.” 


Tue New Orleans Picayune says, one great reason why 
truth is stranger than fiction is because there is not Half so 
much of it in the world. 


Tue eighth wonder of the world, says Jean Paul, is a 
woman who is ready for a journey, party, or the like, as 
soon as the gentleman is. 





She Boston Weekly Magazine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must he post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Pablishers. 












